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But is it possible, so long as we consistently adhere to facts, to overcome 
that dualism ? The world of reality stubbornly refuses to be annulled 
by any logical process, and the final reconciliation, if we are to find one, 
must rest upon a postulate of faith that sense and understanding may, 
perhaps, " have a common root," and that " there must be a ground of 
the unity of the supersensible which lies at the basis of nature with that 
which the concept of freedom practically contains." But Kant, it seems 
to me, has done well in insisting that the theoretical and the practical 
domains must be kept apart, and in refusing to apply the term knowl- 
edge to what is, and must be, a conviction founded upon faith. 

J. E. Creighton. 

An Introduction to General Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1892. — pp. xxiii, 
283. 

Although simplicity, distinctness, and directness in statement and 
obviousness in transition are the justification of a "First Book," this 
compend, which aims to be " a ' First Logic Book ' which may be used 
in teaching beginners" and "a connected, though brief, sketch of the 
science," does not well exemplify such qualities. When, however, 
formal defects are put aside, grounds for grave exception to much in 
the discussion force themselves into view. 

The relatively liberal allotment of space to the treatment of terms 
and propositions is indeed to be welcomed, but confusion and real 
misconception are introduced at the outset, not by the mere failure 
to distinguish properly between something and some thing, but by 
the downright obliteration of the distinction. The standpoint of the 
book being nominalistic, the agile interchange of some thing and some- 
thing in the doctrine of names and propositions, which is here laid 
down, produces a Durcheinander in which the "beginner" must, I 
take it, be hopelessly confounded. 

The somewhat labored and plentiful divisions, subdivisions, and 
cross-divisions are often neither accurate nor full, nor yet — what 
might perhaps excuse such shortcoming — suggestively helpful. Special 
names, for instance, form a class where "the application is limited 
by some constant condition not implied in the signification." By 
way of example, winter, we are told, means the coldest season of the 
year; but, as it does not mean that in temperate zones it occurs at 
intervals of nine months, it is a special name. Along with winter 
are classed 'genus,' 'one o'clock,' 'the conic sections,' 'King of Spain,' 
etc. Where unimplied constant condition is used in a sense that 
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embraces these examples, it may be safely asserted that there is no 
common name to which it does not extend. 

That place is made for the distinction between conditional and hypo- 
thetical propositions is admirable; yet what is one to make of it, when 
he is told that the proposition : If any flower is scarlet, it is scentless, is 
conditional, and that the proposition : If any bird is a thrush, it is 
speckled, is hypothetical? That this is no mere lapse in selecting 
examples is shown by the fact that both cases are laboriously drawn out 
in other forms. This vital distinction, upon which Keynes lays stress, 
loses under the definitions and elucidations here given both clearness 
and pertinency. 

Taking them at random, I have pointed out two or three of the rather 
numerous defects of this little book, with full acceptation, for the time, 
of its general theory. But any handling of logic which deals with 
propositions rather than judgments embodied in them, and with names 
rather than concepts fixated in names, has unavoidably more radical 
vices than such as have been noted. Not only do mere lexicographical 
and grammatical formalities tend to perplex and to confuse, to make 
difficulties where none exists, and to cover them up where they are 
serious (in the treatment before us, certain idiosyncrasies of the Eng- 
lish tongue appear almost nudely as logical principles), but the best 
" Logic " of this kind can never be more in Logic than a good Physi- 
ognomic can be in Psychology. 

Walter Lefevre. 



The Principles of Ethics. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1892. — pp. xvi, 309. 

The many readers of Professor Bowne's other philosophical works 
have doubtless been pleased to learn that this talented author has at 
length written a companion volume on ethics. It is evidently designed 
primarily as a text-book, but as Professor Bowne is a thinker of estab- 
lished reputation, the views expressed seem to call for more than pass- 
ing mention. It is needless to say that the style is clear, concise, 
and attractive, — except, perhaps, in certain controversial passages, 
where the author lapses from argument into rhetoric. In another 
respect, also, the book is worthy of commendation. The author has a 
realizing sense of the great complexity of our concrete moral life, and 
refuses to admit that it can be explained completely by the application 
of any single abstract principle. He thus comes to recognize difficul- 
ties that are apt not to occur to the champion of one of the classic 
"types of ethical theory." One cannot help feeling, however, that the 



